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™ Mr. Honeywood, in returning thanks, observed that 
he should not enter into the discussion whether Ke nt 
wasa garden. It certainly produced a great deal of 
fruit, but it also produced a great deal of excell nt 
wheat and uther grain, We was very sensible of the 
merits of Norfolk, as a grain county, and congratu- 
lated Mr. Coke on the share he had had, which was 
a large one, in establishing these merits (a/p/ause. ) 
As for Kent, besides gooseberries and filberts, it pro- 
duced alarge quantity of hops, which united with 
Norfolk barley, made excellent ale (a general laugh.) 
But some things he had witnessed in Norfolk, particu- 
larly in the neighborhood of Holkham, which he had 
not seen in Kent, and could not presime to equal; he 
had seen Devon cattle at two years old, as big as those 
elsewhere usually were at three; and the three year 
olds, equal to others at four, He could not but be 
gratified at such a sight, for it reminded him of his 
own deficiency, and he hoped to go back and improve 
from the facts he had witnessed. After adding a ge- 
neral encomium on the agriculture of Holkham, and 
expressing his most grateful thanks to Mr. Coke for 
the important lessons he had so long tanght; he con- 
cluded by thanking the company for the honor they 
had conferred on him. 

Mr Coke then gave “ The Plough, and the good 
use of it;?? and proceeded to introduce the health of 
Mr. Bennett, by adverting to the old controversy on 
the merits of the Merinos. The breeders, he observ- 
ed, had dropped off one by one, and there were now 
so few left, that he had the honor to see but two in 
the room; they, to be sure, were both celebrated 
ones, and besides were men of excecding good abili- 
ties, and he doubted not but that they would ably de- 
fend the stock to which they had so long adhered 
Some people said they could not sell the wool; of 
this he knew nothing; perhaps the gentlemen present 
had soid theirs, and if not, he believed thev would 
give a good reason for it (/avghter.) But when they 
had sold the wool, the carcase remained to be dispos- 
ed of at some price ; and that would not be difficult if 
they could get any body to eat the mutton. But in 
these times, he believed, mutton was as hard to sell 
as wool, and that whick was bad made almost nothing. 
Notwithstanding these objections, he doubted not but 
they should hear a good account, and spirited defence 
of this long tried breed, which for his part he had 
long laid aside as unprofitable. He had tried them 
fairly, and after five years, he thought his experience 
was sufficient, and he parted with them. He believed 
he had the good fortune to make up his resolution 
while they were yet saleable, and he owned he was a 
little surprized that some persons kept theirs still ; 
but whether it was because they could not get rid of 
them, he really did not know (/anghter.) Mr. Coke 
then stated his experience with the Downs, which 
breed bad afforded him the highest satisfaction, and 
he recommended them to all those about him as a 
much more profitable and better race of animals. It 
was well knewn that he never recommended any thing 
but from experience, and what he believed to be for 
the good of the farmer who had rent to pay, although 
it was difficult to tell them how to pay it now (ap- 


plause.) Mr. Coke then adverted to che many Scotch 
cattle bought and fed in Norfolk, which he wondered 
hat the graziers should prefer to the Devons, which 
he considered to be in all respects superior Great 
inany of the former were heavy in bone, and as we 
could not eat bone, it could be no recommendation 


‘to furm an acettrate judgment; because 


Mr. W. then entcred into agricultural subjcets, and 


‘dwelt a considerable time on the merits of the Meri- 


nos; stating many particulars of his own flock, and 
justifying his course by successful experience. He 
thought that fre years was by much too short a time 
certainly 

first, 


Vir. Coke then gave the health of “ Mr. Bennett,” (M-'much improvement was necessary from the 


? for Wilts,) with three times three, which was 
drank with great applause. 

Mr. Bennett in seturning thanks, went at great 
kngth into the disputed points between the Merinos 
aid Downs; he adhered to the former because he was 
convinced they were the more profitable; and stated 
a'l the particulars of weight of wool, price, and car 
case. He insisted upon their hardy habits, their me- 
rits fer folding, and said he could keep three Meri- 
nos to two Downs. Ue took them up with a full de- 
termination to do the best that lay in his power to 
improve them, because they hed some remarkable 
good qualities, and particularly the admirable fleece 
which they carried, which was of such excellence that 
it became 2 most interesting object to improve such 
arace, as the Downs had been improved, which he 
thought was quite practicable. In short, as the same 
breed was not adapted to every soil, so the Merinos 
were a hardy race and adapted to light land: they 
were great travellers, and would walk far to the fold: 
though the carcases were inferior at present, we may 
add the wool ; and if that will not do, add three flee 
ces totwo, or 18 lbs. to 5or 6; and if that will not 
do, we can say two shillings to one (for we can make 
2s in the grease,) or you may cut us down to half, cif 
the case is exaggerated,) amd yet we shali stand fair 
and on good ground. ( Applause.) Mr. Bennett ad- 
ded, some other points, for which he referred to his 
own experience, and concluded by thanking the com- 
pany for the honor he had received, and for their at- 
tention to a heavy subject, in bad times. [Applause.] 

Mr. Coke then proposed the health of Mr. Western, 
with many thanks to him for his exertions through 
life for the good of agriculture, and his country ; no 
man stood higher in his esteem, nor had greater 
claims to iis country’s gratitude. He only feared, [and 
he was sorry to add that it had already happened, } 
that he (Mr. W.) would injure his health, and per- 
haps sacrifice his life to those exertions which his 
sense of public duty prompted him to; but he begged 
him to take care; he begged him to remember how 
much the country stood in need of such men; for 
there never was a time when integrity and indepen 
dence of mind was so much required. (.dpplause ) 

“ Mr. Western” with three times three. (Great 
applause ) 

Mr. Western in rising to return thanks, begged in 
the first place to pass by the Merino subject, not as 
uninteresting in his mind, but as greatly inferior to 
one other subject which must be uppermost in the 
thoughts of every one who had todo with agriculture, 
which was, the obtaining some relief from an oppres- 
sive taxation. (Applause.) He had himself made an 
attempt to this effect, which was at first successful, 
but the ministerial phalanx was too strong, and his 
object was defeated ; but again apd again he would 
make it, (applause,) and while he had voice and 
strength, he would exert both to that purpose. Mr. 
W. here made a forcible appeal to the public spirit of 
all classes of the public who had any voice in the re- 
presentation, to rouse themselves by every constitu- 
tional means, to oppose a system of corruption and 
ruin, which had so nearly devoured and destroyed ali 
public prosperity and real independence. Mr W. 
added some very animated sentences, which were 
loudly applauded, but which from his rapid manner 





'which could not so soon take place. His own plan 
jand practice was that of breeding and feeding round, 


as his land was heavy, and he did not fold. Thus a 
Rock of 200 ewes, would give 2.0 carcasses to be an- 
nuaily sold off, and would afford about 500 ficeces. 
Merinos onght not to be put into competition with 
breeds already more highly improved. Many years 
had been eraployed in improving Downs and Leicesters, 
and it was yet probsble that in so long a time, the 
Merinos might equal them in merit. His wool he ne- 
ver kept over the year, but always sold it off, and he 
wished the South-down breeders had done so (Laugh 
ter) From his experience he found the size of Mc- 
rinos much increased ; they were light of bone, light 
in the pelt, and with a natural tendency to fatten 
which was highly improveable. The South downs had 
improved at Holkham, so that they were scarcely like 
the same breed; and the same expense and time 
might do as much for the Merinos. Mr. W. added 
many other arguments and instances to the same pur- 
port, and concluded by thanking the company, and 
drinking their heaiths. 

In rising to propose the healthof Mr. Gregg, Mr. 
Coke adverted to his having been recently at Quiden- 
ham, spending a little time on his way to Holkham. 
He did not doubt but he (Mir. G ) had spent it well, 
and as he knew he wasa keen observer, be must un- 
doubtedly have treasured up something to say for the 
instruction of the company. He begged that his 
friend, Mr. G. would net be shy or fearful, although 
the noble lord, Albemarle, was present, but speak 
out, and let us hear what he had remarked; he was 
sure there might be a tale or two worth hearing, and 
his own rule was, that the road to improvement was 
finding fault. As tothe Merinos, perhaps he might 
say something of them too, for he had a high opinion 
of his judgment, but what he might think of them he 
did not know. “ Mr. Gregg,” with three times three. 

In rising to return thanks, Mr. Gregg said, he had 
neither the irritability nor the ill-nature to censure, 
and if he had, he could find no fault to speak of: he 
thought Lord Albemarle’s farm was like himself. spot- 
less ; and never had he witnessed more splendid suc- 
cess, or more perfect management in his life. [Our 
readers must understand that Mr. Coke’s humour in 
the foregoing introduction, had prepared the compa- 
ny for what followed ; for a burst of laughter upon 
Mr Gregg’s assertion, which was made with energy 
and seriousness, could rot else be expected : it was 
the humourous indications of triumph that appeared 
in his lordship’s countenance and manner, that so 
highly diverted the company.}] Mr. G. added his 
grateful thanks to the company, and begged to say, 
that his house lay in the road to London, and he 
should be happy to see any gentleman in that compa- 
ny, who would find bed and board at Coles, 

Lord Albemarle rose quickly, and said, with happy 
humour, “I beg leave to return my thanks,—(not to 
you, sir, [Mr. Coke] for you have endeavoured to get 
him on my back, but to my friend, who bas made such 
a correct report [laughter] of my farm.” This was 
followed by some pleasant altercation, which highly 
diverted the company 

Mr. Coke then gave ‘General Walpole,” with 
three times three, observing, that probably he might 
know something of his Lordship’s farm. 





af delivery, escaped our slow method of taking notes. 


The general rose and said, he remembered some- 
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Lordship cuitivated it, it Was covered with docks and 
weeds, but that his Lordship had eradicated them 
He then sdverted to the Merinos, observing, that Mr. 
Bennett found therm atapted to light lend and fold 
ing, but Mr. Western approved them upon heavy 
land :—Wetl—what does Us imply—bat that they 
wiiido upon any land? ( Laughter.) Vhe General re 
turned thanks. 

Mr. Coke then rose to introduce the health of Lord 
Albemarle He first spoke in the most earnest and 
feeling manner of his Lordship’s worth, and the love 
that subsisted between them; observing, that every 
one who knew them must know that the little spar- 
ring that appeared between them was only put on to 
enliven the company: but he couid not help relating 
what happened one day when he was accompanying 
his Lordship through his farm. Passing by the side 
of a piece of barley his Lordship suddenly cabled 
out, ** Who the devil’s there in that barley ?? His 
bailiff being by, his Lordship put on some degree ot 
anger [which it is difficult for hun to do}, (applause) 
and seemed surprised [suid Mr. Coke} at the neyis- 

eace or impudence of the fellow who was treading 
wae the corn. I was a2 little surprized, and Sorry to 
see my Noble Friend so much moved at what LI thought 
so trifling an occurrence. But it passed off, and | 
found afierwards that it was only done w attract my 
attention to the field, wlich carried real.y a good 
crop; but they bad put in the middle of i, a short 
fellow to make me think the barley was immensc ly 
tail.” (Laughter.) ‘Lord Albemarle,” with three 
times three, which was drank with great applause. 

His Lordship rose, and silence being restored, he 


and f think you will readily believe how sensibly J 
feel the testimon‘es of your esteem. To the kindness 
wd partiality of my friend, I have no claim but one 
—and that is, long and intimate acquaintance, during 
which if Lbad flograntly forfeited his good opinion, | 
could not have stood here; nay, I should have been 
unworthy of standing any where, - for those who lose 
the esieem of the good, neither deserve nor can en- 
joy their countenance and society. My noble friend 
overwheims me with his encomiums, to which I am 
obliged to submit, and to leave it to yoa, Gentlemen, 
to compare them with the events of my life, happy 
if you slwuid find therein a sufficient. resemblance to 
justify his praise, and confirm your estcem ; but for- 
merly my friend used to attack me with a sort of hu- 
mourous reproach, which I dare say many bere will 
remember. t'!ad this been the case now, I think I 
could have defended myseif; had I remained in that 
happy ignorance of agriculture, in which [ asked my 
nobie friend where he could find sale for such a beau- 
tiful field of lavender, 1 had not now felt and known 
(any better than his majesty’s ministers seem to know) 
the deplorable state of its condition, and therewith 
the distresses and miseries of the country. Would 
to God I had remained in that sweet and comfortabic 
ignorance, enjoyimg the repose that agricuiture is said 
to enjoy! But, alas! | am awakened, somehow, to 
the sufferings of those around me ; experience, which 
they say makes fools wise, has led me (I suppose) to 
feel and comprehend this matter. (Laughier.) And 
! wish from my soul (since it scems nothing else can) 
that the same experience, or something like it, would 
awaken those whose duty it is to redress these intole- 
rable wrongs, and arrest the progress of that rum 





begun with peculiar energy by expressing his thanks 
and gratitude to the company for the very flattering 
and affectionate manner in which his health was al- 
ways received in that company. “ Those who know 
me best [said his Lordship}, know how dear to my 
heart is the love of such men! Men of the highest 
respectability,—men to whom the gratitude of the 
country is due,—men who are the strength of the 
country—its stay and its support !"’—[Great applause } 
His Lordship with great delicacy appointed the ap- 
plause to the subject of his eulogium ; and, here, 
(added his Lordship) | would willingly stop— because 
I have the satisfaction of seeing Noblemen and Gen- 
tlemen of the highest rank and talent, to whom your 
immediate attention is directed, anxious, as | know 
you must be, to hear them on this occasion My 
friend, however, would not leave me to the full en- 
joyment of this quiet disposition, but has done all 
im his power to draw me into a good-humoured skir 
mish for the diversion of the company ; true it is be 
sent forward two detachments to attack me, but they 
being aware of my strength, thought it prudent to 
decline the service : he now attacks me himself, and 
thus I am compelled to fight in my own defence.” 
His lordship then passed to the playful subject 
which bad been started by Mr. Coke; but here our 
avocation is atan end, for though we made a humble 
attempt last year to tell the story of the grvy Horse, 

t we Were conscious that, without his Lordship’ 

face and manner, it were impossible to preserve the 
spirit of the joke. As we thus despair of conveying 
his Lordship*s humour, so it is impossible for words 
to convey the energy with which he spoke of his 
love and friendship tor Mr.Coke: from that grateful 
‘topic, his Lordship descanted on the meeting, the 
‘eompany, snd the happiness which all enjoyed on 
those delightful occasions ; and concluded with re- 
newing his thanks to the company in terms of the 
highest gratification. (ond and lung continued ac- 
tions 
er Coke next gave the health of “ Lord Erskine,” 
with three times three, prefacing it with a sketch of 
those features of his Lordship’s life and character 
-which have rendered his name immortal and ever dear 
tehis country. (Great applause.) 

Lord Erskine rose, holding in his hand some folio 
printed sheets, stitched in a blue cover. “ Gentle- 
men, (said his Lordship), I am sure my noble friend 
is weli aware that no man can be more thankful for 
the honowes be is pleased te distribute, than myself ; 


jthan losses ? 


which is destroying us all. I may be told that I am 
roused to these sentiments by the loss of capital. 
‘Why, what should dictate the complaints, or defend 
ithe outcries of farmers, more naturally and better 
But are there not others who are made 
rich by these losses of ours? Are there not others 
who have suffered no loss, nor abated a shilling of 
their income, nor met this torrent of ruin with any 
arrangements suited to stop it, or even to mitigate 
its force: but have gone on in total ignorance, or 
wilful blindness, to increase its rigour and effect, 
even so far as to deny its existence, or to ascribe the 
proofs that were notorious, to any cause but that 
which is efficient and true? (Great .dpplauses.) 1 
remember, gentlemen, when this estate was a heath ; 
when these beautiful fields were a barren waste, and 
then the few people that lived on it were happy ; they 
might not be rich in money, but they were rich in 
content, because they had enough-and to spare, and 
none harrassed them for sums which it was impossi- 
ble for them to pay. Well then, now the country is 
waving with corn, and luxuriant in pasturage, and 
the people are opprssed end filled with alarm and 
suffering ; year after year sdds to their losses, and 
they behold utter ruin at hand! What 1s the reason 
of this? Is industry a curse, and are luxuriant corn- 
fields the destruction of a country? Why then, let 
farmers return to savages, and enjoy the wild thyme 
and the heath, and delight their untutored minds 
with the furze and the broom, instead of golden har- 
vests. Why should they labour, why should they 
sweat and toil, when all that they do is turned to evil, 
and the end of their labours is destruction? Gentle 
men, I cannot refrain from speaking. I cannot shut 
my mouth and be dumb, on the view of such mon- 
strous absurdities. If I held my tongue, ‘* Even 
from good words, it would be pain and grief to me.” 
Can any thinking man admit, or by silence approve 
and encourage, such conciusions? Why then, after 
dinner, instead of a doiley, let them bring us a Bur- 
gundy pitch plaister to seal up the organs of speech. 
(laughter.) Gentlemen, I have here in my hand an 
imstrument—I think I may call it an instrument of 
torture ; for whether I consider the reasonings I find 
in it, or the consequences which have preceded and 
must follow it, | am sure no rack could give us such 
pain. They have tortured common sense in it with 





the most persevering disregard of all logical remorse, 
and have defied all consecutive inference as much as 





if they exgested the whecl under the stream to turn) 
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backwards, and deliver the water over th: floociyates, 


Ill, 


(Applause.s Tt is true, 1 do not much understand 
agr culture, but I understand flat contradictions ; and 
it seems that those who drew up this report under. 
stood neither. How such sentiments could be go 
associated, and how they could be held forth as 4 
suitable commentary on the case and the evidence, it 
$ impossible for ne to conceive. I must read some 
passages for the ed.fication of the company, that they 
may see how ably the matter is managed, and how 
likely we are to flourish and be relieved from our 
sufferings by the labours of the committee on the 
Agricultural Petitions. The report sets out with re- 
capitulating certain acts of the legislature, which 
have from time to time been framed to regulate the 
‘rade in corn as it regards importation; and then 
proceeds thus :—‘Suco being the state of the law, 
which affects, as far ae legislative interference can 
affect, the importsnt interests browcht under the 
consideration of the House.”—So here, in the very 
outset, we are told not only what the present laws 
are, but that no laws can be better; and yet they yo 
on immediately to state that the allegations of the 
petitioners are founded in fact, and that a considera. 
ble proportion of their expenses are paid out of the 
capital of the tenantry! Can any thing be a more 
striking picture of the ruin of a country? In future 
editions of our Dictionaries, we shall have no such 
word as rent, or otherwise it must be defined to be a 
rate or superplus of the profics of land, which used 
formerly tobe paid to the owner of the soul Well, 
then, turning to p. 16, we find the committee sug. 
gesting the possible improvement ot the “orn Laws ; 
thy respecifuliy hint te Pariiament that it might not 
be expedient to abandon entircly the principle of the 
existing law. but to modify its operation so as to reme- 
dy—and so on—the grievances it has brought upon us, 
Further—* They conceive that this object might be 
attained by the imposition of a fixed duty.”—Who 
would not suppose that they were going directly to 
recommend that rational and necessary course which 
has been so long prayed for? Here are th: words re- 
medy and duty in juxta position, and yet it «ppears by 
what follows that they have no affinity whatever, or 
relationship, to the subject. But I do insist, that 
the agriculture of this country can never recover 
without duties, commensurate with our taxation, and 
answerable to the highly protected state of our manu- 
factures. But, gentlemen, the condition in which 
this instrument confesses us to be, not only requires 
aremedy, but an instant remedy. What should we 
think of a physician who was called to attena a dying 
man, and who, seeing his state, was to say to him— 
“Your disorder ie fatal; you are gomg shortly : but 
keep up your spirits and have a good heart, and some 
time hence J wiil prescribe a dose of physic ” (Much 
laughter.) Yet this is precisely the present case: t!cy 
state and confess the full extent of the danger, »nd 
refer the remedy to future consideration! (applause. 
One observation more | must make, and I am happy 
to make it in the hearing of those around me ; 11 
the hearing of men to whom the country are under 
so much obligation. (.dpplause.) It relates to 
another species of consolation springing out of 
this report, which I wall veflture to say is just 
as sound and as operative as the others :—* Your 
committee venture to hope, that from the great uc- 
cumulation of capital in the country, co-operating 
with the effects of a positive and steady reduction of 
the public debt”—and so on. I wish to speak with 
respect of those in the offices of government ; but the 
man that drew this report could intend nothing but 
delusion, if he justify and support the conduct of min 
isters, Here is a main hope of relief rested on the re- 
duction of the debt, and every measure that might 
tend to that reduction most firmly resisted ! (Great 
applause.) Such is the remedy we find, and such is 
the basis of the relief laid down in this public docu- 
ment. To pay our debts must be an excellent and 
desirable thing; but how can we pay them when we 
are poorer than when the money was borrowed ? Men 
seldom borrow when their pockets are fuli; neither 
can they pzy when they are empty : therefore, leaving 





this notable agricultural topic, let us eonsides whe 
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is yet to be done on the part of the public. It is said 
in Job, “If you put forth your hand and touch a map 
he will curse thee.’ So I think the public are so 
touched, that all districts, all towns, all villages, wil! 
join in an universal cry for remedy against evils tha’ 
are intolerable. This is the advice that I should 
give, and from nothing short of it is remedy likely to 
come. Whatever the whole remedy ought to be, :: 
must certainly come of legislative power; for by that 
have our troubles arrived, and by that they must be 
cured. Hitherto the efforts of the public have heen 
nullified by those who ought to strengthen them 
Menbers of Parliament perform a constrained duty ; 
they present the petition, but beg leave to say that 
they differ entirely from the petitioners. Why, then, 
what hope can the petitioners have from such Mem- 
bers? If we go into a Court of Law, itis no matter 
whether the attorney and the judge be of our opinion, 
because the case is to be heard, and decided upon the 
gircumstances ; but here you have the allegations set 
forth, and ali the facts substantiated, and ycot.a course 
ef cold and subservient opinion is to be delivered with 
the case, which shrivels and freezes up the current of 
evidence.” Wis Lordship proceeded at great length 
to illustrate the question with reasoning, and to em. 
bellish his argument with happy turns of humour, far 
beyond what our limits or our abilities will enable us 
to follow; and concluded with sentiments of great 
beauty and feeling towards Mr. Coke and the compa- 
ny, for the honour of their attention and the testimo- 
nies of their kindness. 

“Lord Crewe,” with three times three. (Ap- 
plause ) 

His Lordship rose, and stated, that he had the hap- 

iness to be one of the oldest friends of one of the 

stof men, Mr. Coke. (Applause) They had vot- 
ed together ever since the American war. He did not 
profess to understand agriculture, and therefore was 
qualified to say little there; but he begged to add, 
that if good wishes were not quite in vain, those he 
would bestow ; and if that was too little, he must 
build a title to theiresteem, which had been so flat- 
teringly expressed, on the kind testimonies of the 
ancient friendship which had subsisted between him- 
self and his nomorable host. (.dpp/uure.) 

[To be continued. ] 


— 0 
From The Domestic Encyclopedia. 


On Wheel Carriages. 


Few implements of husbandry are of greater 
importance, or admit, perhaps, of more essentia! 
improvements, than wheel-carriages. Henc 
we cannot but express our surprise at the infa- 
tuation of those farmers, who employ large wa 
gons, on the erroneous principle, that a greater 
quantity may thus be carried at one time ; while 
they overlook the injury which such unwieldy 
machines necessarily occasion, both in their 
fi-lds, and particularly on roads, by making 
deep ruts, and otherwise tearing or breaking up 
the soil. The principal objection to the use of 
these heavy vehicles on farms, is their weight ; 
which requires an increased number of horses 
er cattle, that might be more profitably employ- 
ed in tillage. The same observ :tion is applica- 
ble to the common road or stage wagons : these 
usually weigh about 24 tons, and are drawn by 
8, 10,0r more horses, according to the distance 
to which they travel. Now, a single horse, 
of a moderate size will, in a well-constructed 
vehicle, and on tolerable roads draw 30 cwt. 
with ease, independently of the weight occasivn- 
ed by the cart: and it will perform this task 
for a series of days, months, and even years. 
But, 1f the common wagons were laden aceuru- 
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20 to 40 tons; a weight exceeding their strength, 
and incompatible with their mode of construc 
‘ion, The superiority of small carriages being 
too evident to require any farther demonstra- 
t-on, we shall subjoin a table, exhibiting the 
lead which wagons and carts are, by acts o! 
varliament, permitted to draw on the turnpike 
roads; and which includes both the whole in- 
cumbent load, and the vehicle itself. 


[There are a series of papers in Youno’s 
Annals of Agriculture, on the employment of 
one-horse carts in preference to any other, 
doth on roads and on farms, with experiments 
on the subject by so many practical men of the 
very first distinction, that no reader can doubt 
for a moment on the superiority of these small- 
er vehicles. In fact, we wust give up turnpi. + 
roads, if we do not lay aside, and totally proh. - 
bit, both narrow wheels and five-horse teams. 


—T. C.] 


Summer Winter 
Weight. Weight 
~~ 6 ~ 

Wagons, with wheels not exceed 
ing 9 inches 600 510 0 

Ditto, with wheels not exceed- 
ing 6 inches 45 0 315 6 

Ditto, with wheels not exceed- 
ing 3 inches 310 0 83 @ 0 

Carts, with wheels not exceed- 
ing 9 inches $00 215 0 

Ditto, with wheels not exceed- 
ing 6 inches 212 0 27 0 

Ditto, with wheels not exceed- 
ing 3 inches 110 0 17 0 


Our limits not admitting a farther disquisition, 
we request those readers, who wish to obtain 
additional information on this subject. to con- 
sult Dr. Anperson’s “ Dissertation on the 
Means of Constructing Wagons, and other Car 
riages employed for the Purposes of Agricul- 
ture ;” an ingenious essay, which is inserted in 
the 4th vol. of his “ Recreations in Agriculture,” 
&c See also the article Cart. 


The above table is preserved, from an opini- 
on that the English Regulations may be advan- 
tageously adopted in the United States. where 
itis highly pleasing to see a spirit prevailing in 
favour of those great sources of riches to a 
country, Turnpike Roaps. 


“he great importance of enabling a horse or 
ox to draw with the greatest power, is self-evi- 
dent ; and hence the reader is presented with 
the following observations, by Mr. Wacker. 
extracted from his “* Lectures on Philosophy,” 
410. 


Itis evident, that where the neck rises from 
the horse, the shoulder-blades form the resting 
place of his collar, or harness, into a slope or 
inctination ; and as this slope forms an angle, 
with a perpendicular to the horizon, of about 14 
or 15 degrees, it is evident, the line of his 
draught should form the same angle with the 
horizon, because he will then pull pe: penicu- 
larly to the shipe of his shoulder, and all parts 
of that shoulder will be equaily pressed by the 
collar. the following figure may render this 
more intelligible, and show that a horse draws 
more conformably to his mechanisa in a sloping, 





thg to such draught, they ought tv carry from 


than an horizontal line. 











The horse himself, considered asa lever. has 
in this inclined draught a manifest advantage 
over his obstacles, in comparison of an horizon- 
tal draught, as may he seen by the next figure. 

When a horse is yoked to a post, or has any 
great obstacle to overcome, he converts himsel 
intoa lever. making his hind feet the fulcram, 
and the centre of gravity of his body to lean 
over it, at as great a distance as possible, by 
thrusting out his hind feet: hy this means 
acting huth by his weight and muscular strength, 
and lenthening the acting part of the lever a 6, 
he overcomes the difficulty more by his weigbt 
than by his muscular strength : for the muscles 
of the fore legs act upon the bones to so greaf 
a mechanical disadvantage, that though he ex- 
erts them with all! his might, they serve in great 
difficulties, for little more than props to the 
fore partof his body. Hence we see the great 


use of heavy horses for draught. 














But the great mechanical advantage of the 
inclined draught, may be more particularly 
seen, by calling the line a 6 the acting part of a 
lever, and the nearest approach from the fulcrum 
b tothe inclined line of draught, (that is, bc) 
the resisting part of a lever ; compare this with 
the resting part of a lever, touching the hori- 
zontal line of draucht. (‘hat 1s, 6d) and it will 
be found nearly double : consequently, agreea- 
bly to the known properties of the lever, a 
weight at g¢ would require double the exertion 
in the horse to remove it, that the same weight 
would require was it placed at & These ad- 
vantages, great as they are, are yet 8» obvious, 
that one wonders how they could be over- 
looked. 

‘The obvious conclusions ore, that four horses, 
with each a properly constructed cart, will draw 
much more, and with more ease to thenselves, 
than when they are voked in a team to one 
cart ; because. in that case. three of the horses 
must draw horizontally, and consequentiv ina 
manner inconsistent with their mechanism, and 
the established laws of mechanics. Vhe horse's 
collar is also drawn against his throat, by which 
his breathing is interrupted ; and in cart teams, 
(where the horses are not marshalled, as in 
wagons,) one horse is standing still, perhaps, 
while auother is wasting his strength in pullin 
him forward. Qne horse to ielieve bhunscil 
leans on one way outof the line of draught, 
whilst another is leaning a contrary wey; in 
sort their strength ts seldoi united. 

From a nu.:.ber of experineuts made by Vr. 
WALKER, for the purpose of determining the 


proper draught, there appeared to be av evident 
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tissdvantage in drawing from above the centre 
and on the contrary, a considerable increase 0! 
power in drawing from the axles. Hence he 
concludes as the splinter bar, or point of draught, 
in most carriages, is placed about one-fourth the 
diameter of the fore wheel above its centre, it Is 
evident, that a pressure equal to one fifth of 
whatever weight lies upon it, is actually added 
to the natural weight, by this situation of the 
point of draught. For 24 oz. surmoanted the 
obstacle when the pull was from the centre, and 
30 oz. were required to.surmount it, at half the 
length of the spoke above the centre. 

From Mr. Warxen’s experiments to ascer- 
tain the best proportions between the heights of 
the fore and hind wheels; it appeared, that 
there was little superiority or inferiority in all 
the variety of combinations of heights in fore 
and hind wheels. Fore wheels, however, of 
four feet 8 inches, and hind wheels of five feet 
six inches, seem to have what little advantage 
there is. To the objection which might be made 
against these dimensions, founded upon the in. 
conveniencies arising to the coach maker in al- 
tering the routine of his business, he replies it 
is certainly as easy to fix the splinter-bar under 
the futchells, as upon them; and [ see no great 
outrage that would be done to appearance and 
fashion, if the buttons on which the traces are 
looped, were under the splinter-bar instead of 
being a-top. In these cases the draught would 
have all its mechanical advantages, and the 
horses would draw agreeably to their form and 
anatomy ; the pole would have the same com- 
mand of the carriage down hill, and the same 
command in turning as in the present method. 

[The reader must consult the essays of Mr. 
Epvcewortn and Mr. Cummines, and the re- 
ports of the committee of the house of com- 
mons on the public roads.—T. C. } 
P[V[V(“[HE— 


Sketches on Practical Agriculture. 
BY JOSHUA TYSON. 
( Continued from page 226, vol. 3.) 

Sheep.—First, of feeding wethers. Purchase 
in the month of September or October the num- 
ber of wethers you design to fatten; be care- 
ful to select handsome thriving sheep, between 
three and six years vid. Let them pasture the 
field you intend ploughing up for Indian corn 
the nextseason. Sheep I consider very ivjur- 
ious to good pasture land, if permitted to pas- 
ture late in the fail and winter, for they eat 
the grass and roots s0 close, a8 in a great mea- 
sure to destroy the succeeding year’s crop ot 
yrass: for that reason, L would not let them 
graze on any field late in the fall, but those 
which are desigued to be ploughed in the spring. 
bu the winter they should have a large open sta- 
ble, as it will uot do to have them housed close 
in a small place, for they become diseased and 
will not fatten. Late in the fall, whee the pas- 
iure has become short, they should have goud 
hay, with a smati quantity of cats and Indian 
corn. When the snow ts on the ground, and 
they cannot get any grass, L bave found tur- 
nips, cut swall, mixed with Jodian meal and a 
little salt, very good. ‘They should be fed three 
tunes in the twenty-four hours. Care should 
be taken to give them sufficient food, but they 
ought ot to be permitied to waste it. By 





earefuliy pursuing the above course, your sheep 


:! will be fit for the butcher the last of February or 


beginning of March. 

n the above statement I have given an ac 
count of my manner of feeding ; but, to be mor: 
particular as to actual profit and experiment. 
let me state one tnstance. 

Late in the month of November, 1811, [ pur- 
chased 20 handsome wethers, at three dollars 
per head. 1 fed them in the manner before d+- 
scribed, and kept an account of the expenses : 
and the result was as follows ; 


Prime cost of the sheep - - $50.00 
30 bushels of Indian corn and oats 20.10 
1 ton hay - - ° - - 16.00 

$96.10 


I sold the sheep to the butcher on the first of 
March following for $4.50 per head, reserving 


The account then stands thus. 


wool. 
20 sheep at $4.50 per head - $90.00 
80 lbs. of wool, at 5C cents - 40.00 
$130.00 


Deducting the prime cost and feed from the 
actual sale, leaves a nett profit of $33.90, and 
the manure they made, over and above a full 
market price. 

Of Store Sheep.—For the last five or six 
years the dogs have been so destructive to the 
sheep through our country, that I have aban- 
doned keeping of them. But permit me to state 
to you what [have done. In the fall of 1812, 1 
purchased 25 very handsome young ewes, at $2 
per head. ‘They were pastured in the fall and 
winter on the field that I designed ploughing 
for corn in the spring: they were fed on hay, 
turnips, and Indian meal. [ raised 33 lambs. 
After ploughing up the field on which they had 
pastured,] turned them into a ten acre field | 
designed for fallow : on this field they pastured 
until about the 15thof May. ‘They were then 
turned into a clover field just outin bloom. The 
young lambs fed with avidity and delight 
on the blossoms of the clover, and they soon 
became very fat. I sold them to the butcher 
for $2.50 per head, excepting three, for which I 
received but $2 per head : 

So that [ received for the lambs - 
For 75 los. of woul, at 50 cents - 
{ sold the old sheep to the butcher at three 

dollars per head, one dollar more than lL 

gave, leaving a protit of - - 

So that the actual profit on 25 sheep in 
less than one year, which cost but $50, —— 
was - - - - - - $143.50 


$81.00 
37.50 


25.00 


Of raising and fattening Swine.—Swine, 
though a very troublesome animal, seems to he 
indispensable to the farmer; but with proper 
wanayement, the raisiog of them may be made 
a source of profit. First, be careful to select a 
good breed. Frow experience, 1 know there ts 
ao advantage in being particular in this respect. 
I will not pretend to say which are the best 
breed: the China, crossed with the English 
lop-eared hogs, make an excellent stuck. Suita- 
ble pens, pasture, plenty of food, and care aod 
judgment tn feeding, are all subjects necessary 
to be attended to. The pens should be iar: 





and airy : a small portion of the pens should vc 
covered close, so as to keep the hozs iu the fall 


the fleeces. They had something above 80 lbs of 
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and winter from the inclemency of the weather; 


ind the floor of the pens well flagged or paved 
with large flat stones, so as to prevent rooting: it 
is proper to have your hogs ringed; they are then 
1ot so quarrelsome : a close pen is injurious to 
their health. The pens should be cleaned oncea 
veek, and well littered with cornstalks, leaves, 
X&c., and their nests or beds littered with clean 
wheat or rye straw: oats and ouckwheat straw 
are very injurious to your hogsand pigs. A 
farmer ought to have his pen divided into three 
parts ; one for fattening his winter hogs, one 
for fattening his small pork in the fall for mar- 
ket, and the other for his store shoats, By at. 
tending to your hogs in the manner above de- 
scribed, you will make a great quantity of ex. 
cellent manure. 

Ihave found the best season for raising pigs 
for store hogs, to have them to come about the 
beginning of July, then the sows will have a 
chance of ranging the stubble fields after harvest, 
and picking up the lost ears, and, with the miik 
from the dairy, you will raise fine pigs. ‘They 
should be weaned at about six or seven weeks 
old. They should be put into the pen, and fed 
on surplus milk from the dairy, with a little In. 
dian meal and clover grass: keep them clean, 
and they will thrive amazingly. As soon as 
potatoes are grown, a portion of them bviled 
will answer with the milk nearly as well as In- 
dian meal. Boiled apples, pears, squashes, 
pumpkins, &c. a!l make excellent food, for 
young shoats, and much the cheapest. Every 
farmer, who wishes to raise pork for the market, 
ought to have a boiler fixed up for that purpose. 
It is certainly a source of advantage. [arly 
in the month of May, as soon as there is sulli- 
cient pasture, ring your hogs and turn them 
out to pasture. It is best to havea lot on pur- 
pose, with water init, that in the warm weather 
ney may get drink and wallow: this keeps 
them clear of disease, which is essential to their 
thriving. For a few weeks after they are turu- 
ed to grass, they should be pretty well fed, till 
they become reconciled to feeding on grass and 
a greater range of liberty than their pen afforded. 
Alter harvest the hogs should be turned into the 
orchard, that they may get the early ripe apples 
vefure the seasun of cider-making commences. 

The fattening of winter hogs is a matter of 
importance, and by proper mangement much 
may be saved. As soon as the Indian corn is 
fit to feed, the hozs should be put into the pen. 
Rye, buckwheat or Indian corn, ground togeth- 
er, boiled potatoes, pumpkins, &c. make excel- 
lent slop for them: it should be made thick and 
given to them three times a day, and as much of 
the suft Indian corn as they will eat clean. Hogs 
should be fed little at a time but often, and 
great care taken not to stall them. The iast 
two weeks of feeding i prefer indian corn only 
and water. Their pen should be cleaned twice 
a week, and their bed made of cleaa straw. 
Swine are liabie tu a variety of diseases: to wit, 
mange, meazies, stopping of the issues of the 
fore legs, &c. I believe most, if not all uf those 
diseases, proceed from the filthy manner in 
which hogs are tvo frequeatly kept. The 
ange may be cured by sprinkling on the backs 
ot the hogs wood ass, and tucaiug them out 
ofa rainy day, pattiag vii ov them; or the 





most effectual way is, to wash them with soap: 
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suds, and then oil them: after this trouble, 
keep them clean. The flour of brimstone ts said 
to be good for the measles. [ have never yet 
had a measly hog. For the stoppage of the 
issues in the fore legs, nothing more is neces 
sary than to rub them witha corn cob, anc 
then open the holes with the end of a knitting 
needle or something of that kind. 

Poultry.—1 conceive the raising of much poul- 
try an actual loss to the farmer, especially when 
his grain fields lie near the house and barn. 
Geese, turkeys, and ducks seldom pay for their 
trouble. A reasonable stock of dunghill fowls, 
just enough to pick up the scattered and lost 
grain are rofitabie. 

Of Grasses —Ciover has hitherto been the 
most productive and valuable crop of grass the 
farmer could raise. ‘There has, however, with- 
in these four or five years, through this neigh- 
bourhood been a great failure of this crop, I sup- 
pose the failure may in a great measure he at. 
tributed to the following causes :—Ist, We have 
of late years had cold dry springs, whereas 
clover delights in warm moist weather till it gets 
a start: 2d, Plaister having ceased in a great 
measure to produce its former effects, especially 
on lands that have repeatedly been sown with 


it ; and, 3d, 1 think it certain, that from such! 


long continuation of the same kind of grass, 
on the same fields, the soil may have become 
exhausted of that nourishment, which has hither- 
to been so agreeable toit. I have found the 
best time fur sowing clover seed to be from the 
beginning to the last of March. 

Timothy has also in some measure failed with 
in these last few years, and probably from the 
sane causes. ‘This grass makes the best hav for 
horses, but for catile, if a little too old, it is very 
indifierent food ; if cut just when in bloom, or a 
little before, and mixed with clover ani other 
grass, they make the very best ef hay It is 
certainly a great exhauster of the soil ; and land 
ought not to be permitted to reinain wore than 
three or four years under this grass, unless the 
land be well top-dressed with compost. 

Rye Grass. I have had this grass on the 
fart: for near twenty years It is an early grass. 
and, when young, cattle eat it in preference to 
clover. It makes a good late pasture, for the 
early frosts do not hurt it Ike clover. It does 
very well to sow with clover; together they 
make excellent hay, and in good land yield a 
most abundant crop. I have had above two tons 
per acre. It deserves more attention from far- 
mers than it has in this country received. The 
seed is easily preserved. 

Orchard Grass. Ihave for a series of years 
been in the habit of sowing this grass seed : it 
shoul be sown in the fall, just after the wheat 
or rye are sown and harrowed in. It makes 
by itself but an indifferent hay, if permittted to 
get too old : it is best for hay mixed with clover, 
and mown as soon as it isoutiu bloom. Ina 
good season, it produces the best second-crop 
hay of aby grass, and makes the most abundaui 
pasture : it continues late, and the frosts do not 
“hurt it ike clover. If care were taken to have 
afield of this grass kept up for winter pasture, 
it would be exceilent for milch cows, and fat- 
tening sheep. 


Herd Grass. I have to make some further 


trial of it before L shall be satisfied of its value: 
it is, however, good pasture, and makes pretty 
zood hay, but vot a very asundant crop. It 
grows better on very poor land and boggy bot- 
toms, than alinost any other kind of grass. It 
may be sown in the fall or spring. 

White clover makes good hay and excellent 
pasture : the difficulty of procuring the seed 
is, no doubt, the reason why it has not been more 
cultivated. It certanily deserves more atten- 
tion from the farmer. It is muci to be regret- 
ted, that hitherto there has bee” so little atten- 
tion paid to the selecting and cultivating the 
various species of natural grasses with which 
this country abounds, so as to discover their re- 
spective and comparative virtues and vatue. 
This subject might be a source af amusement to 
the gentleman farmer, as well as become the 
ineans of great improvement to the country. 

Of Green Grass. This isa native, and the 
most nutritious of any of the kinds of grass for 
fattening cattle. It requires a good soil to 
thrive well in. From the experiments I have 
made, I feel confident there is much more might 
be done towards its propagation than hitherto 
has been done, forit has been almost left to 
chance : but the collecting the seed and regulor- 
ly sowing it is of the greatest importance. 

Of the Barn-Yard and Sheds.—The barn- 
yard should be large and enclosed with a stone 
wall of sufficient height to keep tbe cattle from 
jumping out. A strong rai! fence answers pret- 
ty well for atime, but is liable to be broken 
down ; that upon the whole, the stone wall where 
stone can be easily procured, is the cheapest. 
Sheds, to feed under and to shelter the cattle 
from the north and north-east winter storus, and 
to keep the manure under, are of much import- 
ance. In cleaning of the stables, itis an ad- 
vantage to mix the dung of the cattle and horses 
together. ‘The cattle tramping it promotes the 
too early fermentation, which is a great loss. 
Dung should not be permitted to ferment antil 
a little before you want to use it. The bottom 
of the barn-yard should be nearly level, having 
a small descent, so as to prevent the water alf- 
ter heavy rains or the thawing of snows, running 
into the stables. Mr Job Roberts, and some 
other farmers in this county, have a cistern ad- 
joining the yard, into which runs all the surplus 
water of the dung. In thiscisternis a pump, so 
that they can at any time water their gardens, 
corn &c. In the fall the bottom of the yard 
should be covered about six or nine inches deep 
with the richest earth that can be procured— 
the cleaning of ditches or mud from pounds, &c. ; 
then litter it well with cornstalks, leaves, &c. 
There should be racks in the yard to feed the 
straw to the cattle. 

‘The manure that is kept under sheds is much 
the best: two cartloads of such dung are at 
least equal to three that lie expused in the bara- 
vard. It is best to make compost of ail the 
Jung; although it requires considerable labour, 
yet 1 think it well repays the trouble and ex- 
pense. 

Of Compost.—The farmer should be a year 
aheac in collecting materials for his compost 
bed. in some convenient place in or near the 
Aeid he intends (9 manure, he should be col- 





lecting from time to time, when there is leisure 


a : —— —————— 
‘rom the other avocations of the jarta, rich 
earth, the cleanings of ditches, mud from ponds, 
creeks, &c. and all kind of vegetable trash, 
such as weeds, leaves, even briers, &c. and 
have them laid in a loug row, about one foot 
thick and twenty broad. ‘To manure a ten acre 
field for wheat, there should be collected about 
150 cartioads of earth, besides the vegetable 
trash above mentioned. In the fall it should 
he ploughed, harrowed, and 50 bushels of lime 
spread over it, and well mixed with the plough 
and harrow: in the spring, when it is dry, 
piough it up again, and put on 50 bushels more 
of lime; have it well mixed as before. With 
the plough open the middle of the bed in the 
latter part of May, or sooner, if convenience 
permits; haul out the dung that lies exposed in 
the barn-yard; put it on the bed in proportion 
of 100 loads for the whole bed: level the 
dung, and from both edges of the row throw 
over the earth so as to cover the dang up well. 
lf there is not sniicient dung from the barn- 
yard, alter harvest haul from the sheds so as 
to complete it. In this situation the dung soon 
ferments, and the covering it with earth retains 
a greater portion of that nutriment which is the 
food of plants, than it otherwise would do; 
which, if permitted to ferment uncovered, flies 
off into the atmosphere and is lost. The fer- 
mentation of the dung before it ts put on the 
land is necessary to destroy the vegetative 
power of the seeds of noxious weeds, About 
the first of September, again plough and har- 
row the compost bed, till it is completely 
mixed and pulverised : then haul it out into 
the field in the manner described before under 
the article wheat. [I have repeatedly mixed 
plaister with the compost, at the rate of one to 
every ten bushels of lime. 

In this manner the farmer will be able to 
manure double the quantity of land, that he 
would by pursuing the old fashioned plan of let- 
ting the manure hie exposed in the barn-yard 
until itis wanted. Much of the substance of 
dung is lost from exposure to heavy rains, eva- 
poration, and from carelessness : if compost 
is not made, it is much better to have it heaped 
in the barn-yard, or carted to the field, piled 
up, and covered w.th earth. 

1 am inclined to think that raw dung, or 
snuck, from the stable, ploughed down imme- 
diately, will enrich the soil more, than if per- 
mitted to ferment and then put on; but there 
is this very great disadvantage, the raw dung 
thus pludghed in, encourages the growth of 
mauy species of noxious weeds, 


( To be continued. ) 
—_>0— 
FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER, 


Corn, Wheat and Melons. 


Mr.J. 5S. SKINNER, 


SIR—Whilst I was formerly, a practi- 
cal farmer, on a pretty extensive scale, in the 
western parts of the state of New York, seve- 
ral facts, which seemed to me of considera- 
bie importance tovk place—the res-l. of 
which may possibly be new and of some im- 
portance to farmers in other parts of the 








United States; and under this impression are 
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now commanicated.—Iff you think them of! 
any conseqnence you will use them according 
to vour better judgment and discretion. The 
respect the culture of Indian Corn, Wheat. 
and of Melons, 

In 1796, | removed from New Jersey to 
Rome, in the state of New York, 1 obtained 
from a friend in Newark, half a bushel of 
white seed corn, of the kind commonly called 
York Cheat, which vulgar report st tes, ts 
frequently used hy the millers with wheat in 
making flour—the meal of this kind being not 
only as white as the four of wheat but as sof? 
to the feeling as wheat flour.—I planted this 
seeil corn late in Mav. in about four acres of 
land lately reclaimed from its wild state: but 
not the first crop taken from the land—The 
corn came up and grew vigorously; the stalks 
much larger than any in the town—the ears 
generally set high in the stalks—say from 
four and a half to five feet from the ground 
—not an ear of which ever ripened so as to be 
fit for grinding into meal; I gave it to fattening 
hoys—and the pork had the appearance of hog 
meat made from Beech nuts snd pumpkins. 
Subsequently to this experiment, | prucared 
some of the same kind of seed corn frown a 
friend living at Pittsfir/d, in the county of Birk- 
shire; which when planted in Rome, ripened 
although net os well as other kinds of cora 





that had emigrated thither by more intermediate 
stages. Corn from Canada, always ripened with-| 
out having so great a portion of what farmers call! 
at the northward, hog corn; that is to say, corn 
that is imperfect and cannot be made into meal 
It should seem therelore, that farmers, who wish 
from any cause whatever, to procure seed corn, 
should look for a supply to the northward anid 
not the southward of them, Asa farther reason 
for this, let me state that some years after | re- 
sided in Rome, a friend in New Jersey gave 
me a part of an ear of Virginia corn—l think 
he called it the gourd corn. He might have 
called it horse corn; as the kernels looked ot 
the size of a hors+’s tooth. 1 planted it on rich 
land—the west side row of my corn field—li 
grew until the frost killed the stalks, at which 
time they must have been from twelve to four- 
teen feet high—the ears seven or eight leet from 
the ground, enormously large as well as the 
stalks—and hardly fit for roasting when the 
frost put an end to vegetatiou—all was ol 
course lost. ‘This very year a frend who had 
beco on a visit to Petersburg, m Virginia, 

ve me an ear of white corn very iarge 
avd fine looking. I planted the corn in my 
garden. It grew very large, nothwithstacding 
our severe drouti—not an ear has yet been 
collected (Sept. 27,) even for roasting—so 
much for corn transferred frem south to north, 


by long strides. 


As te wheat—I found that most of the spring 
w'reat (that is what was sewed in the spring) 
was very much injured by smut, aud the [ali 


ceeded best. was the following method: Pre 

vious to sowing my wheat; that is the day be 

fore, | had as much. washed in clean water a 

would suffice for the next day’s sowing—m: 

method was to-take a large tun used for wash 

ng clothes, that would hold at least twe 
ushels of grain, and put one bushel into the 
‘ub at a time, and put as much clean brook or 
well water as the tub would hold (with the 
grain) and stir it well, by which means all the 
smutty as well as other light or imperfect grain 
floated on the top of the water; and was taken 
of with the hands of the operator or by him 
with a common tin skimmer. This operation | 
performed twice: that ts by pouring off the dirty 
water and renewing it with clean water, and got 
rid of all light or smutty kernels of wheat, as 
well as any chess, a kind of bastard wheat—But 
it would not rid of cockle—this would sink 
with the heavy wheat and could not be separat- 
ed by washing with water. When the seed wheat 
was thus cleansed of impurities, the same was 
put to steep for the night in moderate lye or lea 
of wood-ashes, until next morning, then put it 
into baske’s (ased to gather corn, &c.) to drain, 
and carry to the field for sowing; and to render 
it evenly sowed, it was put into a wash tub or 
other convenience and well mixed with ground 
plaster, which rendered it sufficiently dry for 
sowing and being rendered thereby white, was 
sowed more evenly than it could otherways 
have heen done, and the lines required no 


jstakes to guide the sower of the seed —By this 


means also the grain came up with a dark co- 
loured and vigorous shoot, and subsequently 
grew better than wheat sowed in the common 
method ; particularly in dry weather; and even 
when the seed time was moist or rainy weather, 
it fared as well as grain sowed dry—after 
adopting this method, I had no smutty wheat. 
As to seed wheat.l procured a tierce of Ibard’s 
white wheat from Hartford. in Connecticut— 
one remove fron Maryland, This was sowed 
ou new land; that is the first crop from being 
cleared of its native woods—I sold some seed 
wheat of the first crop, which weighed 66 Ibs. 
tu the bushel, being repeatedly cleaned in a 
Datch Feuving Mill; yet in a few years it 
dwindied so much as not toexceed 54 to 58 los. 
v the bushel.—t should therefore recommend, 
often removing seed wheat from a more south- 
erly to a more northerly situation—and the re- 
verse for seed corn, As to melons the sate 
course should be followed as for wheat. Whilst 
residing at Rome, | had obtaiued through a 
irrend from Kurope, some melon seed, brought 
from .Halta—the first year’s produce was de- 
licious, beyond any thing seea or tasted; but 
trom being replanted several years, and not 


iderable portion of your readers, you wil] 
wow them by as waste paper. 
Your friend and servant, 
A JERSEYMAN, 
V—=_>— 
FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER, 

A Subscriber would be glad to be informed 
hy some of the intelligent Millers, in the neigh- 
hourhood of Baltinore or Brandywine, through 
the medium of your useful paper, what advan- 
tages the Burr Mill-Stones possess over the 
other kinds particularly the Esopus Stones for 
manufacturing wheat. J. M. 

Washington, N.C. 

The Editor submitted the above to his friend Calels 
Kirk, from whom he received the following 

ANSWER 


On Mill-Stones. 





|health prevented an earlier reply. 


Brandywine, 9th Oct. 1821. 
My Frienp, 

‘Thy note of the 5th, is at hand with the 
jenclosure on the subject of Mill-stones—My 
Indeed I 
am scarcely able to hold a pen at the present 
|time. 

The enquiry shall have my best information 
on the case, gained by some years experience 
in the grinding of grain of various kinds. 

The main question is, “what advantages the 
Burr Mill Stones possess over the other kinds, 
‘particularly the Esopus Stones for manufactur- 
ing wheat.”’ 

I can with freedom say they have many ad- 
vantages, some of which are the following:— 
Being composed of a cellular flinty composi- 
tion, and remarkably hard, as well as tuugh, 
some are more abundantly furnished with 
those cavities or cells than others which 
constitutes what is termed technically, an 
open or free stone to grind, yet they may 
be too open—they were first introduced here 
after the manufacture of flour became of 
some no'e on Brandywine. [ happened to get 
of one of the millers, second-handed, the first 
pair that was impelled by this stream, (though 
vut of use now,) they were a close and uncome 
monly hard stone, four feet in diameter. [ 
turned them to grind plaister and got a larger 
pair in 1797, that proved suitable for wheat, 

hey were introduced here from France ia 
blocks or detached pieces, (ence the name of 
French Burrs,) they are dressed with much 
care ani fitted into an iron hoop, whose di- 
ameter cunstitutes the diameter of the stune 
from four to six feet mustiy, though some have 
vad them made seven; but doubts remain with 
many millers, if any advantage results from 
that unwiedly size. The composition as be- 





taking suflicient care to keep all other melons 
away from them, they depreciated rapidly, and. 


tore stated, is a kind of flin. of a yeliowisn cast 
generally tough, as well as hard, with cells or 


finally run out. Each kind of melons should be| cavities, that when dressed to a true plane va 


planted in distinct aud distant plats or borders, 
vr the wind will, if the Honey Bees do noi 
destroy their distinct qualities, by carrying the 





sowing was so much imjured by smut, as to 
be unfit for making good fluur or bread. A- 
at the time of commencing farmer | had very 
littie practical Knowledge, | nad recourse tu 
books; avd was taduced to try several exper 





ments to core my wheat of smat. W hat eucy 


lerina of one species of melon to another, and 
thus destroy both. Poe same observation ap- 
plies to squashes, —— and Cucumvers— 
vone of them shuuld be piauted contiguous to 
ey” vine. 





these vbservations are vot Rew Sagem 


the face put to work those cells then appear, and 
form sharp edges -o beneficial in the operation 
of grinding, the stone will (il true on tue face) 
bear tu lay down very close upon its work with- 
out disculouring the flour, and cous queoily 
suave the bran cleaver than any other stung, 
aad at the same time fot injure the fous by 
scouring of deaicumg—proceded the 

wy ue mn guedcenttien, © ar = 





ce acptpaen cents 





VOL. Ill. 


There isan American Burr obtained in the 
state of Georgia, of which I have seen several 
Milll-Stones male, and as 1 have been recently 
informed by a practical miller who had severo! 
at work, they are good stones, especially after 
being made and exposed to the air long enough 
te harden on the surface—as time and exposure 
has that effect, they are furnished with a more 
abundant share of small cells or cavities and 
well suited to wheat especially of the mellow 
kind, but are unfit for corn, 

Nothing but hard and tolerably close stone 
will stand the constant grinding of corn of 
the yellow flinty kind ; this kiad is uniformily 
prepared for shipping. But it ts all kiln dried 

revious to grinding, which readers it more 
Erittle, consequently grinds faster. 

I have known one pair of heavy stones with 

ood force of water, manufacture about two 
odes bushels in the twenty-four hours for 
soine leogth of time together, under the most 
favorable circuinstances being dried loug 
enougi to cool and not yet contract a invisture. 

Chis was done with Burrs—But the compa- 
rison of the enquirer of those kind of stones 
with Ksupus stones is yet to be answered —the 
Esopus kind seems to be a mass of clirystalrzed 
quartz or spar formed into small square sasses 
and afterwards. or in some stage of formation, 
jumbled together in every direction (as regards 
the first chrystalization,; In one Common mass 
and so fixed as to become one solid body pre- 
senting an unknown variety of figures to the 
surface or plane of tine face 

I have not tried them, but am ready to be- 
lieve they would grind the yellow flint corn 
without kiln drying, and for that reason have a 
mind to try a pair as we grind fur the country 
without drying—and at some seasons in the 
year it is difficult to reuuce that kind fine 
enough for the most beneficial use of that class 
who live most on this grain An open stone will 
receive the particles of grain into its cavitie. 
until they become fixed as firm, to appearance, 
as the particles of stone.—The Esopus | think 
would not admit of this consequence. 

There is another kind that was used for 
wheat before the Burr was introduced—they 
are imported from Cologu in Germany, and go 
by the name of (Culiim or) Coluzn S:ones—tiey 
are a vitrified or more properly a volcanic pro 
duction, and are excellent for the meilow coru 
ani used through a great portion of country 
(Maryland and Virginia,) where they mostiy 
cultivate the white meliuw kind of corn—they 
take avery sharp edge wheu rightly dressed, 
and grind speedy while sharp—they are tur- 
nished with an incumeradle quantity of cavi- 
ties which you are continually disceveriag i 
the process of dressing and which turnisi 
Many sharp edges to cul the graiu—-they are 
dark on colour and will not lay so close to each 
other m grinding without endangering the 
colour of the four, Those cavities appear to 
have contained air in the liquid stage of th: 
matter previous to cooling—by which process 
they have become hard, aud they atewer ©. 
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omen a 


in answer to thy enqairies adoit sailed woeat, 
{ some time past hall’d a little in my barley 
ill for particular pueposes—in the first tn- 
stance for a Physician, for a delicite cise, and 
since as an article of fool for two or torse dif- 
ferent persons. Lsappose a small sample was 
sent for thy inspection, by Doctor Mease ot 
Pench Cox, Esq. of Pnilatelp ua. 
Very Respectfully, 


from 
CALEB KIRK, 
—eE 6 ea 
COTTON. 


SAVING SEED FOR VLANTING. 


To Gotton Planters. 


Now is the time you should prepare your seed for 
next season. Select two, three, or four, according to 
the numberof your most steady and careful hands 

-Set them to picking with strict charge only to 
pick from such pods as are full ripe; above all 
let them not touch a single pod of any plant on which 
there is the least appearance of the rot—Let the Cot- 
tom thus carefully selected be put by itself and ginned 
separately, and the seed from it kept ina dry place 
to sow next year. By thus proceeding every year, 
you will cause your crop to ripen early and will have 
the best quality, and more especially what is most to 
be guarded against, you will in all probability escape 
that curse the ro¢, and if Cotton planters generally 
would adept this course, I do not doubt but in a few 
years they mightextirpate this their worst enemy 1 
have now a field of 60 acres that from its appearance 
a month since] should have supposed would have 
produced 8u0 lbs. seed cotton to the acre—but ow- 
ing to the rot it will not in all probability now produce 
2UU ibs. If a preventive or cure for this disease 
could be discovered, the planter could well afford to 
pay a tax of one dollar an acre for every acre planted ; 
but as its cause cannot be discovered, no remedy can 
be applied: the only course that offers, seems to be to 
avoid perpetuating and spreading the disease by not 
planting any of the seed which comes froma plant 
ihat has it, for I believe that the disease is in the 
root, that is, if one pod is affected, the whole would 
be. [am aware, it may be said, that on the same 
plant it often happens that some pods come to matu- 
rity whilst the rest are destroyed by the rot, but 
this does not altogether disapprove my  state- 
ment. ‘Take the seeds of pods thus gathered, and 
see if the produce of those seeds is not affected with 
the rot. 

A COTTON PLANTER. 


Jones County, N. Carolina, Sept. 20th. 


Why can we not elicit from our Southern friends 
sume iMformation as to the rot? Volumes lave 
b en pubiished about the Hessian fly, the Weavei and 
the smut, neither of which are more destructive in 
their ways than is the rot to the Cotton Planters A 
North Carolina correspondent has lately observed to 
lie Editor, 

**L ain in the babit of frequently visiting a planta- 
Lion in this neighbourhood of about 150 acres ot Cot- 
ton—a month or six Weeks since the crop jooked as 
promisitg as any lever saw—all who saw it said it 
would produce 86U ths. per acre of seed cotton. About 
ihe Sth of August the rot first made its appearance, 
but it was net untul the middle of September that it 
became general, 1 now 18 Spread over every fieid, and 
Ideubt, ot the produce is 200 iva. per acre. The s ed 
ww ygenaiy cam: from South Carolina in 1819—the gin. 
tlemen Who sent it on, Were as particular as they 
cvukl be, but the Planters who sold it to them, must 
have deceived them, or were themselves deceived — 
tue first year tie rot was very bad, but the produce 
ot that your i Worse: yet—ths mduces me to think 





rye or mellow corn. there ts « og be few 
at the lower end ol Calvert street, Gat at, 
every size requ red. | think Wey belong to 

. bdotlagsworth aod Son. 


Usat Une disease is spriat and propageted by the seed 


—t 60, Miantiets conmet be too cafeful im seveting irewng it by degrees unt’ you can tek 
= with Gaiety. W the plants @F cuttings whe 


if seed, Winch |. appear) to me should be gathered 


from the early rips and sound plants, Do urge your 
Southern friends to communicate to you, their ex erie 
ence and iaformation on the sudject of Cotton plant- 
mg, yvouand they wil coafer obhgations on maay ” 














ae | 
Editorial Correspoadeace. 
— . = 


EXTRACTS. 

[have been desirous of knowing the public opinion 
for some years, a8 to the propriety of sowing apple- 
orchards in oats. An old and experienced Jand hold- 
cr inthis county, gave it as his opinion some years 
since, that he would warrant the killity of one third 
of the trees, if the orchard was sowed in oats. Three 
times in tea years, from my observation, he is under, 
in lis calculation, [ have hal two orchards to ce- 
cline, and many of the trees to die after sowing in oats 
within the lust four years, and f£ am of an opiniva 
that Mr. Norwood at the bridge at Elkridge landing 
has injured his apple orghard, by the same means 
within the last three years. 





The Sditor would be glad to hear from any one whe 
may have made any particular observations on this sul. 
ject. 


TRANSPLANTING PLANTS, 


Mr. Skinner ~The following remarks upon the pack- 
ing up and transporting plants, cuttings, &c. from a 
distance, and the after management of them is at your 
disposal, Your’s, ke, 

A3 the introduction of plants and cuttings of fruit 
trees from abroad, is of much consequence, and many 
are lost to individuals and the communnity, from not 
knowing the proper mode of packing them up for 
conv.yance to a distance, an! he du manage ent 
after they are received ; and having some experience 
and success on both for a number of years past, I 
have thought it might be useful to communicate the 
mode I have found to be successful, From want of 
this knowledge,many fine fruits from abroad are year. 
ly lost to the great detriment of our couniry, and the 
disappointment of those who send or receive them, 
A friend of mine the last year, received a number of 
cuttings of the finest grapes of France : but from én. 
cautiously opening the package,and suddenly exposing. 
them to the air and light, be lost the whole, one ex- 
cepted ; and the same thing happened this spring to 
two several parcels that were sent tome. The packa- 
ges had been opened (after a confinement of a month 
or two) and the cuttings divided and sent to several 
persons—nct a single one vegetated trom the expo- 
sure they had undergone, their vegetative life being 
destroyed by the too great stimulus of air and ligar. 
t have several times received both rooted plants and 
cuttings from abroal, which from not having been 
properly put up, had sprouted and shot forth several 
inches—the whole being blanched—and as tender as 
possible ; but bysopening them cautiously in a dark 
cellar, and covering them lightly with a mat for sever- 
al days, gradually lessening the covering and admit. 
tng more ight and taking advantage of a dark clou- 
dy day to plant them out—and kec ping these tender 
shoo's protected from too much ght and ar for some 
lime, and gradually exposing them to both, they by 





degrees resumed their natural green color, and lwed & 
hd well; and f have now several vines that arrived 
im that state, in wood bearing, and healthy and vigor. 
ous which if they hed been suddeniy exposed, would 
certainiy have d.ed. From this you will observe that 
great caution must be used in unpacking them, and 
that itis the sudden exposure to byt and air, that 
destroys the vege able life of a plant, after it has been 
kept from them for some tome The package must 
be Opetie. in the dark, and the plants kegt con red 
for several days, lessening the covering ad admitting 
the laght by degrees, and when plewted out the 





‘ae Precautions ged. uote he plant | jcomes aie to 
bear the exposure to the open aif—putiumg over «| « 
flower pot, bos or barrel, sccortung to the sie and 
to away oft 
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fig 1 atayn ry. fetresh them with gentlel winds on the heam as itis woven,an: the yarn 
—_ po ¢ Peel OF siimedt > . Mt 4s taken bv the same process—a person accust- 

re “a wr te werly : sipevtekel © put mto - . 

ie -4-- oe ie ’ a ae od - iw ne _jomed to weave on this loom, can weave sixty 
thekness, and n much crow) d together, then yards per day. It can be extended to weave 
more earth put apom them and pressed down pretty{any breadth,” ‘This we conceive to be a valu- 
firmty, 9© as to towel ond embrace them well, and] able acquisition to manufactures. 
kes > out ail air, at 1 the cove r nailed lown, the box 


beng quite full of earth to the top, In this -ta'e thes 


may be carried from one end of the world to the other 
in safety, only using the precsuti 
of not exposing them too suddenly, or too carly to the 


’ n 
ns on opening them 


Large Animals. 
In 1802, an Ox was raised in Connecticut, 


light and air. Uf they are to come from a great dis- and exhibited in Philadelphia, which was 18 1-2 
tance, and will be long on their passage, a tew holesfhands high, 11 feet from the top of his head te 
ought tobe bored in the top of the box, and once alhis rump, 18 feet from his nose to the tip of 


month or so, a small quantity of water poured in te 


refresh them. The earth in which they are packed, 


should be bare!y moist, but by no means wet, and well 


pressed down upon them, so as entirely to fillall va- 


cancies and exclude all air. Upon this depends the 
whole success. Whole plints, roots and all—as well as 
cuttings should be put up in this way, by which means 
they will not only keep bttter than hoving merely 
their roots covered—but they are less trouble, and less 
liable to accidents, as the box containing them may be 
put in any convenient place in the vessel—and also, 
more can be brought, than in any otl.ecr way. The 
complete covering of the moist earth preserves the 
vegetable life, and the above cautions in opening and 
planting them, will insure their success. 
0 SS 

The Surgeon of the French frigate Arethusa, 
while lying at New-York, transmitted for pub- 
lication the following remarkable cure : 

“ During our stay at Annapolis, a great ma- 
ny of the crew of the French frigate Arethusa 
were attecked with the cholera morbus, which 
was quickly put a stop to by use of rice-water, 
very strong, with much sugar and a lite laud 
anum in it, drank plentifully. Out of one hun- 
dred and forty sick, only one died.” 

The following proportion of suger, salt and 
salt-petre, constitute the famed Hambro pickle. 
which has been found to preserve meat most 
effectually, in hot as wel! as in cold climates. 

Six pounds of salt : 
Eight ounces of b. own sugar, 
Six ounces of salt petre 

Dissolve these by boilng them in four gal 
lons of water. In this pickle when perfect! 
cold, keep any sort of flesh micvat sunk, aud 
stopped close. 

Fiuid is particularly excellent for pork meat 
and will keep beef from becoming over salt, or 
hard and dry when dressed. 


TRENTON, N. J. ocT. 6. 

The Mammoth Hog, weight 1352 lbs. is now 
exhibited at Mr. EK. Green’s Tavern, ‘Trenton. 
This noble animal was raised in the town of 
Nassau, Rensselaer county, state of New 
York. She is two years and ten months old 
ihe 8th of October, 1821, and measures 7 feet 
7 inches round the body, and 16 feet 2 inches 


in length. 
a 


New and Improved Loom. 


A Mr. Benjamin Wells, of Pittsburg, adver- 
tises for sale, patent rights of © Warren’s Im- 
proved Patent Looms,” which are simple in 
their construction, and may be made for the 
smaii sum of ten dollars. “The utility of thi- 
loom,” says Mr. Wells, “is, that the cloth 


‘this tail, 10 feet 4 inches in girth, and weighed 
alive 332 pournds. 

In 1821, Mr. Benjamin Woodward, of In- 
laystown, (New-Jersey) has an Ox, which 
weighs 3:50 pounds, 

In 1807, the Durham Ox was killed in Eng- 
land. ‘The height of its shoulders was 5 feet 
6 inches; its length from the nose to the inter- 
section of the tail 1! fect; it was 11 feet in 
girth, and weighed, alive, $889 pounds. 

In 1810, we find by Bell’s Weekly Messen- 





igh, 12 feet 9 inches long, and 12 feet girth, 
weizhed alive, 3920 pounds, 

A London paper, of 1810, informs of the 
sale of an Ox, which received a premium of 100 
guineas, and which was sold for 100 guineas 
more, whose weight was 4,200 poands. 

An Ox, called “Capsali” of the Darham 
breed, exhibited, and kitled the present year, 
1821, measured 6 feet in height, was eleven 
feet six inches round, $7 inches across the) 
vack, and weighed, alive, 43-40 pounds. | 

We have also seen tn a Hallowell paper, an! 
account of an Ox raised in England by HL; 
Pierce. Esq. M. P. which, when rising 7 3 ears,| 
measured in length, including tail, 20 feet 3: 
tuches—12 feet 6 inches irom shoulder to] 
orisket, 3 feet between the hips, beight 6 feet) 
+ inches, girth 13 feet; and when alive weighed | 
Ho less than 4°58 pounds. 

As an evidence of the value which is affixed! 
t. seme breeds of cattle, in England, it may be! 
well to mention, that at a sale of Mr. Col-! 
ling’s stock, in 1810, a Bull, called Comet,’ 
isuld for a 10V0 guineas, and afterwards, in| 
(1313, brought 1540). or 6837 dollars—One Cow 
sold for 400 guineas, and another for 416. 


oEwrwres ae — 
POETRY, 
From the (Troy) Farmer’s Register. 
The following effusion is founded upon those two 


beautiful lines in Don Juan, 

** Sweet ure our escapes 

From civic revelry to rural mirth.” 

A MORNING IN THE COUNTRY, 
Sweet are the melodies of early morn! 
The shepherd’s whistle, or the hunter’s horn! 
The cock’s shrili crowing, and the chirping birds, 
The noise of waters, and the low of herds. 





Sweet is the song the cheerful milk-maid sings, 

\s forth at morn she hies-—while echo rings 
Through the far distant vales, her trembiing notes, 
\. hile sylvan warbles stretch their varying throats. 


Sweet is the bark the hound so early makes 
tn swift pursuit through woods, and plains and brakes, 
Yor the poor timid hare; and sweat the seund 





Sweet is the echo, as it floats along 

By high-capt rocks, or distant vales amenge 
Bounding along the mountain's craggy side, 

Or where the waters sweep their troubled tide. 


Sweet isthe whistle of the plough boy heard 
At early dawn- and sweet the trembling word 
OF village maiden, when she yields to him 

She loves, and fiils his glad cup to the brim, 


Sweet is the viol, and the rural dance, 

| The tender eye, and gentle countenance, 
lThe soft dear pressure of the tender hand, 
As in the circle all so gaily stand, 





Sweet is the voice of early love, of bees 

The ham, the rustling of the morning breeze. 
}Oh! sweet, indeed, are all the sounds of bliss 
| That strike the ear, on such a morn as this. 

! 

|Leave then the city, and its bustling noise, 
iits vain amusements, and its trifling toys— 
'Fly to the country where the notes of bliss 
Sound fullas sweetly other morns as this. 


| JULIAN. 








p  - 
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ger, that the Durham Heifer, 4 vears old, 6 feet! 





BALTIMORE, FREDAY. OC TOBKR IY, 162). 

OFT ERROR CunRECTED--In the interesting ex- 
tract made from the letter of P. Colt, Esq. in No. 28 
—he is there made to state, that be removed from 
Paterson, in Jersey, to Rome, in the state of News 
York, in the your 1776, instead of 1796—In the year 
(77>, all that part of New Vork, northwardly and 


:westwardly of Tryon county, now Mon gomery Coun. 


ty, Was a savage wiicrness, and inhabited by the six 
nations, ant the wild beasts which they hunted. [tis 
now thickly settled by intelhgent Farmerg, Mechan- 
icks and Manufacturers ofevery description. 


The article in this paper on wheel carriages was 
intended as an appendix to the communication of Gi- 
deon Davis in the last Farmer. Ut is taken from a 
very valuable work lately published by Abraham 
Smail, ar emiment Bookseller of Philadelpiin—to wit: 
“Tae Domestic Encyclopedia,” by A. F. M. Wailhich, 
MD. second American Edition with additions—by 
Thomas Cooper, Esq M 0D 








PRICES CURRENT. 

Flour from the wagons, $575 to $5 874—Whiskey 
from do: 3U cts. exclusive of bbl—Wheat, white, $1 
16 tol 17—Red, do. Bi 124 a Hl 15—Corn, white 55 
cts--yellow 56.-Rye, 60 cts. Oats, 31a33 cts-Barley.55 a 
57 cts -Uay, pr ton 12 a9t4-Straw do. $8 -Live Cattle, 
$5 a 6 50—Codtisi:, per quintal, wholesale, $3, retail 
3 50 a $4—N E. Beans pr bushel $1 124—do. Peas, 
73 cts— Prime Beef, §$9—Prime Pork, $i0all— Mess, 
$i5—Plaster in stone $6 pr ton—do, ground, $1 374 
prbarrel, 33 cts, per bushel, $8 per ton—Americaa 
White Lead, $12 50—Ground do. 13 a 14—Linseed 


“1Ou, 75 cents—Feathers, 40 a 45 cents— Shad, new, 


$6—Uerrings, $2 a $2 25, declining—Fine Salt, 45 
cents per bushel—Ground Alum do 55 a 60--St Ubes, 
§0--Cadiz, 50a 55--Turk’s Island, 75--Beef, prime ps. 
8a 10 cts—Hams, 10 a 12 cts—Middlings, lJ cts— 
Butter, 25 cents—Eggs, 124 cts. per dozen- Cheese, 
§ a 10 cts per pound. 

Nouwra-Canottna Startes.—Tar $1 75, cargo price, 
plenty Turpentine, soft, $175 a 1 87 do—Ward, 
$1 25 a 1 37—Spirits Turpentine, 50 cents—- Varnish, 
nominally, 25 cents, no sales—Rosin, $1 25, nomin- 
ally, no demand—Piteh scarce, $2 25—Votton, up- 
land, 15 a 18 cents—Louisiana, 16 w 20— Alabama, 14 
a 16 cents. 

MakriLanp Tonacco—6 hhds good red from Cal- 
vert, 4 first at $8—2 seconds, at R5—Inferior, first at 
$5, seconds, $2 50, dull, first at $4—seconds, §1 SV. 

Kanreckr Tosacco, 10 hhds sold the present week 
at $5 


Vrrainta Tosacco—No sales, 
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